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water, as in early summer, while the ice is melt-
ing, the taste of that water, though nauseous,
may be borne; but when the creek runs dry, in
the later summer and the fall, it is" utterly abo-
minable to man and beast; rank poison, which
inflames the bowels and corrupts the blood. Yet
men must drink it, or they die of thirst; cattle
must drink it, or they will die of thirst. The soil
is very heavy, the road is very bad. A train can
hardly cross this Bitter Creek country under a
week, and many of the emigrant parties have to
endure its stern privations ten or twelve days.
Oxen cannot pull through the heavy sand, when
from scanty food and poisonous drink their
strength has begun to fail. Some fall by the
way, and cannot be induced to rise; some simply
stagger, and refuse to tug their chains. The whip
curls round their backs in vain; there is nothing
for a teamster to do but draw the yoke and let
the poor creatures drop into the rear, where the
wolves and ravens put an end to their miseries.
The path is strewn with skeletons of ox and
mule. Again and again we meet with trains in
the Bitter Creek country, in which a third of the
oxen are in hospital; that is to say, have been
relieved from their labour, thrown on the flank
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